ornaments, and keeps her hair loosened. Amongst them also'
the bridegroom wears full dress, with a lime and very often
a needle in his turban to keep off the evil eye. As the bride
has not to go out in the procession and face the glances of
all sorts of poor and wicked people, and as moreover she
is wearing no jewels, she needs no protection from the evil
eye.
But to whatever caste she may belongs her father gives
her an auspicious thread on which is hung one bead, generally
of gold, and this she will wear continuously during her
husband's lifetime.
In England the bridegroom is supported by a best man, but,
in India, more sensibly than with us, it is customary for this
supporter to be himself married, so that he knows exactly^
what to do. It is he who makes the red auspicious mark on
the bridegroom's forehead, the black mark to avert the evil
eye, and three red marks, one on each cheek and one on
the chin.
Then comes the great procession. As a rule, if the family
do not possess a mare, they will be able to borrow one, or,
if not, a horse, from some chief. The bridegroom is seated on
this, and a coco-nut marked with red and a four-anna piece are
placed in his hand. (If it were the marriage of a ruling chief,
he would be mounted on an elephant.)
Behind the bridegroom sits one of his little nieces or cousins
of about eight or nine, holding in her hand a small jug. In
this jug are put things that will rattle, perhaps salt in tough
lumps, and small copper coins and millet grains. As she
rides, the little girl shakes this over the bridegroom's head,
making a fine noise. The privilege of thus riding pillion
to a bridegroom is much coveted, for it brings all sorts of
good luck.
The bridegroom himself has as much attention paid him as
if he were a ruling chief; for an umbrella as an ensign of rank
is held over him, and the best man fans him, and attendants
walk beside the richly caparisoned horse, which moves slowly